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INTENSIVE OR EXTENSIVE PASTORAL CARE? 


N agriculture it is usual to distinguish between intensive and 
extensive cultivation. The former, involving the concen- 
tration of much labor and capital on a small plot of land, 
aims at a high yield; the latter, devoting a lesser amount of 
labor and investment to larger tracts of land, must be con- 

tent with a much lower yield per acre. Both methods of farming 
are economically sound as to effort and result. The one succeeds 
by concentration, the other by expansion; the one has at its dis- 
posal a limited space, the other a wide area of cultivable land. 

Our Savior compares the Church to a field cultivated by spir- 
itual husbandmen, the pastors. He does not, it is true, speak of 
extensive and intensive methods of cultivation, but surely it is per- 
missible to make this comparison. For in the Church, or better, 
in the pastoral work of the Church, both the extensive and inten- 
sive approach have been and are practiced. This is evident to any- 
one familiar with the history of the Church. In the first few cen- 
turies intensive work was the rule. Heroic performance was de- 
manded of the early Christians, e.g., martyrdom and complete 
renunciation of the world. Hence the severe penitential system. 
The yield, as we know, was very high —a group of Christians 
schooled in perfection. 

Then came the conversion of the Teutonic nations. This vast 
(and rapid) extension of the Church’s field of activity forced her 
spiritual husbandmen to change their tactics: they had to adopt 
the principles of extensive cultivation. Thousands of converts, 
indeed whole nations, were received into the Church and baptized 
at one time. Naturally it was impossible under the circumstances 
for the missionaries to give their converts anything more than 
elementary instruction in the faith. Pastoral work had to be ex- 
tensive in character. 

A similar trend is noticeable in modern times. After the decline 
of Christianity due to the Enlightenment and Gallicanism and 
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Josephinism, large sections of Europe experienced a strong revival 
of domestic missionary activity. There was an earnest effort to 
bring men back to the Church. But the methods were extensive 
rather than intensive. The program called for a minimum: to go 
to Confession every year at Easter, to hear Mass on Sunday, and 
to abstain from meat on Friday. Whoever met these requirements 
was considered a good Christian. Huge churches were built in an 
attempt to win the masses. Organization became the watchword 
of the day. Pastors imitated the materialistic methods of socialists: 
they went in for card indexes and took pride in having as many 
people as possible ‘‘on file.”’ 


They soon changed their mind, however. They came to realize 
that organization alone did not suffice and consequently began to 
give more attention to the Church as an organism. And that in 
itself was already a step towards intensive pastoral care. It would 
not do simply to inculcate a Christian ‘‘philosophy of life.’’ Pas- 
tors began to understand that the essence of the Church lies in 
grace. This realization led to the concept of a “‘living parish.” 
Christians are not cards in a file case, but rather members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which finds its concrete manifestation 
in the parish, 


This was the turning point from extensive to intensive pastoral 
care. One is not made a Christian by faith alone but rather, indeed 
essentially, by grace. Thus the parish became the focus of Chris- 
tian life, providing the spiritual food for life in Christ. The altar, 
as the scene of the Eucharistic sacrifice, became once more the 
centre of the parish, and from the altar the Church was to grow 
and expand less as an organization than as an organism. It was 
this trend of thought which influenced pastoral care prior to 1938, 
and it providentially strengthened the Church to meet the forth- 
coming emergency. The ensuing abolition of all external organ- 
ization left untouched the spiritual integration of the members 
into their parish which, in turn, drew its strength from the 
Eucharist. Hand-in-hand with this went the re-discovery of the 
two great living fountains of religious life: the Bible and the lit- 
urgy. These were the weapons with which Austrian Christians 
faced the seven years of dreadful persecution. And these weapons 
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PASTORAL CARE 


enabled them to triumph. We must never lose sight of that lesson: 
it was the Eucharist, the Bible and the liturgy which gave the 
Church the power to resist and to remain invincible. 


They constitute, too, the intensive approach to pastoral care. 
It means that we must forget about our minimum program and 
insist upon the maximum. Faith used to be the point of empha- 
sis; now it is grace. Formerly confession during Easter time (one 
scarcely thought of Easter Communion!) was the goal; now we 
recommend Communion at every Mass. And whereas pastors 
formerly admonished their parishioners to ‘“‘hear Mass with be- 
coming devotion,’’ we now encourage them to participate actively. 


Still another consideration will help to give us a clear concept 
of this new method of pastoral care. In former times it was usual 
to regard the Church almost exclusively from its juridical aspect, 
to view it as the visible product of an historical evolution. Natur- 
ally its importance, so considered, was measured largely by the 
number of her members. Today we prefer to think of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ and consequently are less con- 
cerned with number of members than with their state of grace. 
That implies a quite different approach to the whole question of 
pastoral work. We are led to ask ourselves if we have really pene- 
trated into the meaning of the Mystical Body as we ought. How 
is it possible, we ask, that secularization is making such strides 
within the Church? Christians are becoming increasingly pagan 
in their outlook and conduct. And that holds even for remote 
rural parishes. 


I should like to attempt an explanation (though at the risk of 
being misunderstood, so much do all of us suffer from secularist 
mentality). The Body of the Church can, I believe, be compared 
to an undernourished, emaciated man devoid of the strength neces- 
sary to resist illness. And why is the Body of the Church under- 
nourished? It is very simple: for centuries she was deprived of 
an adequate diet of Eucharist and the Word of God. For more 
than a thousand years the Church suffered a ‘‘calory deficiency” 
in respect to the Eucharist. Small wonder that she bears the marks 
of undernourishment! 
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No organism can endure such privation for any length of time 
without serious danger to its health. I am firmly convinced 
(though some may not agree with me) that this privation is to a 
large extent responsible for the frightful secularization of Chris. 
tian society today. And I am likewise confident that if we supply 
the Church with the food she needs, she will gradually recover 
her health, eliminate alien elements (the germs of secularization) 
from her organism, and regain her pristine strength. But let us not 
deceive ourselves: this recovery will not proceed from Christian 
society taken as a whole, nor will it be immediately manifest there, 
It will be the work of relatively few strong and healthy individ- 
uals. This means, practically speaking, that each pastor must de- 
vote himself to the spiritual development of the elite in his parish. 
Let us concentrate, not scatter, our efforts. In other words, let us | 
not engage in extensive to the detriment of intensive work. 


—— 


I believe that this approach to pastoral work represents an 
advance as compared with the ideal of 1938. Indeed it is a logical 
sequel to it. At that time the emphasis was on the development 
of the living parish. Now the call is for intensive care of the 
healthy and strong members of the Mystical Body. We have struck 
upon a new principle of pastoral work, the full impact of which | 
we have yet to grasp. 

And still, is it really a new principle? What about Christ’s pas- 
toral technique? Of course He came as Redeemer of all men, invit- | 
ing them all to enter His kingdom. In practice, however, His | 
methods were quite different. He preached to the people, it is true, 
but only in parables. Meanwhile He selected a small group of men, } 
the apostles and disciples, and gave them special training. “To 
you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of God, but | 
to the rest in parables’ (Luke 8:10). In fact there is a sense in | 
which Christ became increasingly exclusive. He kept only a few 
faithful followers in His company, preparing them for their mis- 
sion as pillars of a Church that was to cover the whole world. 


Such procedure is certainly at variance with modern methods of | 
organization. We can scarcely conceal our astonishment: Should 
not our Savior have surrounded Himself with a much larger 
group? Was not the result of His pastoral work quite negligible’ | 
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PASTORAL CARE 


He was a God-man endowed with the power to work all miracles, 
and still He managed to have only 120 present at His Ascension 
and 500 disciples at His last apparition in Galilee! Nevertheless, 
subsequent developments prove that He was correct. Thus was the 
universal Church founded. And as long as the Church adhered to 
the pastoral technique of her Founder she remained great and 
interiorly strong. Secularization set in only after she took to 
mixing water with the wine, after she began to be concerned more 
with the quantity than with the quality of her members. Indeed 
the entire history of the Church is but one continuous proof of the 
validity of the ‘‘new’’ axiom of intensive pastoral care. All effective 
reforms within the Church, true to the norm of the ‘‘mustard seed’’ 
and the ‘‘leaven,’’ have been the product not of mass psychology 
but of the spiritual initiative of a few individuals. 


It is possible that some pastors may be a little perplexed and 
ask: Am I then to leave the ordinary run of Christians to their 
own devices and devote my efforts to a few who give promise of 
spiritual leadership? Certainly not. The pastor is the shepherd of 
the whole flock; he must “‘become all things to all men’”’ so as to 
save them all. But that involves being all things to the spiritually 
advanced, too. Certainly many of us, if we examine our conscience 
on the point, will have to admit that we have given such people 
too little attention. 

The basic principle of pastoral work must of course never be 
violated: the pastor is shepherd of the whole flock. But that does 
not mean that we can subscribe to any kind of ‘spiritual levelling” 
in our care of souls. Nowadays parish societies and confraternities 
(in Austria and Germany) no longer have the centrifugal effect 
they had formerly. I would be the last to deny that this is an im- 
provement. Nevertheless the question remains: are spiritually ad- 
vanced Christians receiving the direction and encouragement they 
need? 

The parish can be likened to a series of concentric circles which 
increase in warmth and light the closer they approach the focus. 
In every parish there should be some provision for the guidance 
of those who seek to live the Christ-life more fully. Is such the 
case? After all, it is these Christians whom the weakened organ- 
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ism of the parish relies on for blood transfusions. They are ex- 
pected to give from the abundance of their interior life and so to 
promote the health and growth of the Body as a whole. And more 
often than not they are treated as the stepchildren of the parish! 
This is certainly true in the case of the sermon, which is almost 
always addressed to the rank and file rather than to them, while 
the Mass is often enough celebrated in such fashion as to make it 
unintelligible to everyone. 


It would certainly seem that pastors should seriously consider 
a shift of emphasis from extensive to intensive pastoral care. They 
should give serious thought to the problem of attracting and 
developing the elite in the parish. Such an approach to pastoral 
work will not guarantee an easy or sensational success any more 
than it did in the case of Christ. It will not make for crowded 
churches, either this week or next. But as a long-range policy it is 
bound to produce results. Our slogan therefore must be: intensive 
work with the elite. In the next article we shall consider practical 
steps to the accomplishment of this ideal. 


Pius PARSCH 





“The parish is meant to be a living cell of Christianity, a spir- 
itual community, like those dynamic, proselytizing communities 
created by the apostles wherever they went, and to which new 
converts were continually being added. To the question: Why, 
then, do our Catholics so often lack reality? the Abbé Michon- 
neau replies: “We speak to them about Catholic Action and we 
urge them to be apostles, but what part of the work is deliber- 
ately confided to them? The parish has become an affair of the 
clergy, not an affair of the faithful. They are kept apart even 
from the temporal administration of the parish. They are invited 
to give money for the works of the parish, but never to control 
the use that is made of their money. Have we reduced our parish- 
ioners to the condition of being mere listeners to our suggestions, 
advice and orders? Do we inspire them, encourage them, or are 
we not rather just superiors?’?” (Rev. Gerard Lake, S.J., in 
The Clergy Review, XXVII, 5, p. 308, reporting the Abbé 
Michonneau’s La France, Pays de Mission?). 
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N our efforts to escape banality and triteness, there is a danger 
that we may not declare or that we may obscure the truth. 
This I will avoid by repeating what has been said frequently 
already: that a teacher teaches by what he says and by what 
he does. Now the Church possesses a magisterium, a teaching 

office, which it exercises for the salvation of the faithful. In the 
exercise of this vocal and exemplary magisterium, the Church in- 
sists on the reality and on the essential importance of the Humanity 
of Christ. Although the connection between the liturgy and the 
Humanity of Christ will be spoken of later in this article, I would 
like to let the preface for the feast of the Nativity express in classic 
liturgical form the sanctifying importance of knowledge of and 
contact with the Humanity of Christ:’ 


It is indeed right and proper, and conducive to salvation, that we 
should always and everywhere eucharistize to You, O God... . For 
by the mystery of the Word made flesh, the new light of Your glory 
has burst upon the eyes of our soul. So that we both know God in 
a visible fashion, and through this God made visible, we are borne to 
the love of what is invisible.* 

The essential importance then of the Humanity of Christ for 
those who would grow in love and knowledge of God is the first 
reason for this article. 

There is also a second reason. I do not want to make judgments 
on what is the greatest sin of the age. Such judgments demand a 
greater familiarity with the mind of God than is allotted to us who 





*The liturgy is a human document. This phrase is frequently used of books, 
plays, pictures, reports, that are vitally true to human life. It may justly be 
applied to the action and movement of man and of God toward one another 
that is the liturgy. The liturgy is a voice of the magisterium of the Church — 
that is well known. ‘“The most important organ of the ordinary magisterium,”’ 
Pope Pius XI called it. But because the liturgy is the action of society at recol- 
lected worship, the teaching of the Church in the liturgy will not usually be 
found as in the Thomistic synthesis, or conciliar declaration, or theological 
manual. But it will be clear to one who is willing to go to the truth-content 
at the basis of the liturgical symbol and mystery. The liturgy is a sacrament, 
the external sign of inward truth and grace. 

*"Non minuitur ratio reverentiae ad Ipsum, quae augetur per augmentum 
cognitionis ipsius. Ex hoc autem quod nobis appropinquare voluit per carnis 
—e. magis nos ad se cognoscendum attraxit’’ (Summa Theologica III, 
S 3.6. 2, ae 5). 
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are in via. But there is an excessive disrespect for human beings ag 
human beings. We frequently forget that no rational nature has 
the ratio medii. Yet we do use other human beings, qua human 
beings, as playthings or as stepping stones. These pages may be 
considered a plea for a Christian concept of, and a sanctified respect 
for, the human nature in each person in so far as that same human 
nature, when united to the Person of the Word, became the instru- 
ment for our salvation." 

In the present plan of salvation, we are sanctified and brought to 
final salvation only to the extent that we are united with Christ in 
His sacred Humanity. We are united to God only in the Man- 
Christ, the Mediator of God and men. The means whereby our 
union with God takes place is the grace of Christ. Now, “‘all 
Christ’s graces come from His Divinity to be communicated to His 
Humanity, and through His Humanity to each member of His 
Mystical Body.’”* 

The Man Christ Jesus is the cause of our holiness, the source of 
all our grace, the model according to whom we are to fashion our 
lives, if we are to receive the adoption and the glory of sons of 
God. ‘Precisely in virtue of its human quality is the Humanity of 
Christ the way, the means, the sacrament, by which God draws 
near to us and redeems us... . The redeemership of Christ rests 
on the fact that He who previously was ‘with God’ has now be- 
come perfect and complete Man and in this Humanity and by 
virtue of it is the source of all blessings.’’* We receive grace only 
as we apply to ourselves the graces that Christ merited for us by 
all the events and states of His human life. We are pleasing to God 
only as He sees in us a resemblance to Christ His beloved Son. He 
has predestinated us to this resemblance from all eternity: ‘‘For 
whom he foreknew he also predestinated to be made conformable 
to the image of his Son: that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren’’ (Rom. 8:29). Christ Himself declared: ‘‘No one 
cometh to the Father but by me’’ (John 14:6). 

8**Natura humana in tpsa Incurnatione est perducta ad summan perfectionem. 
. . . Ipsum Verbum incarnatum est perfectionis humanae naturae causa efficiens" 


(Summa Theol. III, q. 2, a. 6). With these words St. Thomas has declared the 
perfective value of the Incarnation for our human nature. 


‘Abbot Marmion, Christ in His Mysteries, p. 24. 
*Kar! Adam, The Son of God, p. 3. 
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It is clear therefore that contact with the Humanity of Christ 
is necessary for sanctity and final salvation. The hallowing nature 
of contact with the Son of the carpenter is clearly seen on every 
page of the Gospel. ‘Virtue went forth from Him.” His Mother 
and St. John the Baptist were the first to be sanctified by such 
contact. And because of His command the apostles went from the 
hill of the Ascension to the uttermost parts of the earth, preaching 
and living their belief in this Man, and finally dying for it. 

That which was true two thousand years ago is just as true 
today. We are saved only by contact — vital and practical contact 
— with the human life of Christ. For Christ lived His Human- 
ity —all its events and states for us. This is the constant 
teaching of the Fathers of the Church. This truth the Church 
presents to us again and again in the liturgy, especially in the 
homilies of the Divine Office. ‘Christ continues to communicate 
the fruit of His states to souls so as to realize in them a divine 
resemblance to Himself.’’"* Our problem is: how is this contact to 
be made? What means did Christ leave at hand whereby we can 
come into contact with His Humanity, His human life, the events 
and states of His human life? 

(We must of course beware of overemphasizing the Humanity 
of Christ, of making it more than it is, a creature. But it is a crea- 
ture substantially united to the Divinity, an “‘instrumentum con- 
junctum Divinitati,"’ an instrument, a means used by God for the 
purpose of union with Himself. We must not confuse the human 
and the divine in Christ. We must remember that union with 
Christ in His Humanity has as its purpose union with the blessed 
Trinity: ‘If any man love me, he will keep my word, and we will 
come and make our abode with him.”’ John 14:23.) 

We come into contact with the Humanity of Christ already 
when in prayer and with faith we read the Gospel. Therein we 
see God revealed to men as the Man, Christ Jesus. Thus we under- 
stand why in its liturgy the Church honors the Gospel as Christ.’ 

The second way of coming into vital contact with the Humanity 
of Christ is social, public, and in a sense dramatic. This way is the 





°Marmion, op. cit., p. 19. 

"Cf. the illuminating remarks of Abbot Vonier about the role of faith in 
effecting union with Christ, in Chapter I of his Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 
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liturgy of holy Church. The purpose of the liturgy — the Mass, 
the sacraments, the Divine Office, the sacramentals, the Church year 
— is to re-present Christ in His human life, and to produce in our 
life the effects of the human life of Christ. 


“Our redemption consists in this, that by the mysterious process 
of baptism’ and the other liturgical acts ‘‘we are linked in the 
very essence of our being’’ with the Humanity of Christ ‘‘through 
the whole range of His historical existence, from the Crib, to the 
Cross, the Resurrection, and the Ascension.’” 


In the Mass the Church re-presents, celebrates the ‘‘memorial” 
of the passion of Christ with its eternal consequences: but not 
only Christ’s passion — also His entire life, and all He wrought 
for us. It is a living rite of remembrance. It is a re-enactment of 
what is commemorated. 


The sacraments all apply to us the saving power of the Human- 
ity of Christ, whose place they take for us. ‘“What was visible in 
the life of Christ has passed over into the sacraments,’’ St. Leo the 
Great assures us in words that have become classic. The sacraments 
are so many substitutes given by Christ for His own human pres- 
ence. Each sacrament sanctifies us in so far as it unites us in a special 
way to the suffering Humanity of Christ, in so far as it produces 
in us the particular grace that Christ wants us to have from this 
contact with His human life, a grace that He merited by His human 
life. ‘“Christ the Author of the sacraments was the Word of God 
united to the sensible flesh of human nature, and the sacraments 
are a perpetual memorial of that union.’” 


The Humanity of Christ is the proto-sacrament, and so long 
as Christ was present in His Humanity, there was no need of sacra- 
ments. Thus the Gospel writer tells us that ‘Jesus did not bap- 
tize.’’ Thus the paralytic was forgiven without the sacrament of 
penance. Thus the apostles were made priests and bishops without 
the sacrament of Orders. The purpose of the sacraments is union 
with Christ, the Man, and in Christ the Man, the Head of re- 
deemed humanity, to be found pleasing to God. But where there 
is direct contact with the Humanity of Christ, there is no need of 





‘Karl Adam, op. cit., p. 3. 
*Farrell, Companion to the Summa, IV, p. 255. 
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signs. Thus in heaven too there will be no sacrament, not even 
the Eucharist.” 

The Gospel narrative tells us how frequently Christ withdrew 
to pray the prayer of God. God became a priest when He became 
Man. The life of the priest is a life of sacrifice and prayer. And 
Christ praying in the world today is the praying Church. Those 
who by subdiaconate or solemn vow are dedicated to the opus Dei, 
to the recitation of the Divine Praises, are not the only ones who 
may unite themselves to the praying Christ. This is the privilege 
of all who have been incorporated by baptism into Christ, who 
with Him share His priesthood. The obligation to adore and wor- 
ship rests upon all. The privilege of the Divine Office is open to all. 

“If I be lifted up I will draw all things to myself.’’ Christ came 
to sanctify, to hallow, to bless, and to consecrate all things. The 
zealous priest, desirous of re-establishing all things in Christ, will 
make frequent use of the sacramentals and other blessings found in 
the Roman Ritual, whereby all life, and especially the little things 
that occupy so large a place in the life of everyman, may be, con- 
secrated to God by contact with the Humanity of Christ. 

Among the first words of the Imitation we find: “‘Let it there- 
fore be our chief care: to meditate on the life of Jesus Christ.” 
And this is what the Church would have us do all the year round 
as it presents to us the life of Christ in all its events and states, 
and the life of the saints, who in one way or other exemplify the 
life of Christ. ‘“Guided by the Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of 
Jesus Himself, the Church unfolds before the eyes of her children, 
every year from Christmas to the Ascension, the complete cycle of 
Christ’s mysteries.’’ Thus it is ‘especially by the liturgy that the 
Church brings up the souls of her children in order to make them 
like unto Jesus and thus perfect that image of Christ which is the 
very form of our predestination.’’" The liturgy puts us into contact 
with the power of the Humanity of Christ. 

Small wonder that Pope Pius X, the saintly pastor of souls, 
insisted on active and intelligent participation in the liturgy as the 


first and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. , 





“Consequently, the well-known little eucharistic song, ‘‘Adoremus in aeternum 
Sanctissimum Sacramentum,”’ cannot be accepted as literally true. 


“Marmion, op. cit., p. 21. 
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The liturgy brings us into vital and life-giving contact with 
Christ the Man. Now the divine and human natures were united 
in. Christ in the Person of the Son of God ‘“‘not according to the 
law of carnal commandment but according to the power of indis- 
soluble life’’ (Hebr. 7:16). Hence anyone who touches the hem 
of the garment of the Son of Mary, by that very fact is in contact 
with the Person of the Son of God. Men today as always follow 
not principles so much as the persons who propound those princi- 
ples. What an opportunity God has given us of presenting through 
the liturgy Christ the Man, Christ the Son of the Living God, in 
whom alone is true unity and salvation to be found! 
ROBERT WILDE 





“Christianity is not primarily a doctrinal or moral system, 
though, of course, it is both of these things, but a ‘mystery,’ in 
St. Paul’s sense of the word. That is to say, it is a revelation of 
God, who is Himself the absolute ‘mystery,’ the eternal, infinite, 
unknown Being, to humanity, not so much in words, which can 
never properly represent the divine reality, as in deeds. It is the 
revelation of God in Christ, in the ‘mystery’ of the Incarnation, 
the Passion and the Resurrection, and the communication of this 
‘mystery’ to us in the ‘mysteries’ of the Church. In the ‘mys- 
teries’ of baptism, of confirmation, above all of the Eucharist, 
the redeeming power of Christ’s life and work is communicated 
to us. The liturgy is thus seen to be a source of Christian life, and 
while this is pre-eminently true of the sacraments, it is also true 
in their degree of the other rites of the Church. They are the 
means by which we participate in the mystery of Christ. It has 
been well said that the doctrine of the Mystical Body is not a 
particular doctrine of the faith, just as the liturgy is not a par- 
ticular devotion of the Church: it is rather the basis of the whole 
theology of the Church, just as the liturgy is the expression of 
the whole ‘mystery’ of the Church. These two, therefore, the 
liturgy and the doctrine of the Mystical Body, are together the 
two great sources of the new development of Christian life and 
thought” (Dom Bepe Grirritus, O.S.B., in The Church and 
the People, July, 1947, p. 22). 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME “A LITTLE CHURCH” 


HE Christian home is a “‘little church.”” The sacrament 
of matrimony, a continual source of grace for the mar- 
ried couple throughout their life, makes it such. And 
grace is constantly poured into the Christian home by 
the other sacraments and through the holy sacrifice of 

the Mass. The daily life and actions of the members of the Chris- 
tian family, moreover, can be made a part of that family’s life 
in Christ. 

This is the ideal of marriage expressed and illuminated in the 
Proceedings of the Liturgical Week of the National Liturgical 
Conference held in Denver, Colo., in October, 1946.’ In discussing 
the various aspects of the theme, authors of the papers point out 
the basic remedy for the domestic ills of modern society in one 
phrase: ‘“Back to the altar is the road of salvation for the family.”’ 

“Lay people tend to look exclusively to the priests for sancti- 
fication,’’ declares the Rev. Shawn Sheehan of Little Rotk, Ark. 
“They forget that in this sacrament (matrimony) man and wife 
bring God’s grace to each other and to their children, just as truly 
as the ordained priest brings them grace in the other sacraments. 
It is for this reason that the ancient Fathers of the Church called 
the home ‘a little church.’ 

“The union of the sacrifices in family life with the sacrificial 
and redemptive life of the Church can alone bring true happiness. 
Entrance into married life involves not only an entrance into the 
union of two persons who are made one, but the family thus 
formed becomes itself a part of a higher unity, the Church. Mar- 
riage is a further step in a person’s incorporation into the Mystical 
Body of Christ.’ 

Husband and wife as sources of grace for each other are depicted 
strikingly by the Rev. Austin Staley, O.S.B., of St. Vincent's 
Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. ‘‘Married life should be the instrumental- 
ity for husband to act as priest to wife, to sanctify her, to bring 
her a richer measure of Christ-life; and likewise for wife to be 





1The Family in Christ. National Liturgical Week, 1946. The Liturgical Con- 
ference, Inc., 200 Green Bay Road, Highland Park, Illinois. 1947. Pp. 179. 
Paper, $2.00. 
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priestess to her husband, making Christ live more and more in 
him, enriching his share in the divine life.”’ 

‘Marriage,’ emphasizes Father Staley, ‘‘was not to be static 
in the supernatural order, but dynamic, radio-active; a means of 
sanctifying — a sacrament. So much did Christ think of marriage 
that He placed it in the very center of the living power-circuit of 
Christianity, in the current of grace and love that circulates be- 
tween Christ and His Church. 

“From the fact that husband and wife are the ministers of di- 
vine life one to another, and from the fact that the duration of 
the sacrament is not limited to the time of the marriage ceremony, 
we may directly deduce that the common life of man and wife 
is constantly sacramental, namely, productive of increased divine 
life in each other. 


“Christian marriage in the knowledge of its sacramental char- 
acter is a far cry from the slimy Manichean monster and Puritan 
prude that have so long cast their shameful shadow over this most 
beautiful evidence of divine love. There is nothing evil in the es- 
sence of the contract; nor is there anything evil in the smallest de- 
tail of its execution. 


“In the embrace of the sacrament erotic love becomes divine 
love, charity — which has the self-diffusive goodness of divine 
love, which seeks not its own but the other's interest, which gives 
because it is itself good, not because the other is good. Enlivened 
with the divine love and life, through their mutual ministering 
husband and wife are able to go and meet the call of self-sacrifice 
that is so inherent in family living; and thus is born and bred in 
each, true Christ-like charity.”’ 


The idea of the Christian family as a little church is expressed 
in other words by Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel of St. Louis 
when he says that it “‘is a living cell in the Mystical Body of 
Christ; or, better still, the ‘Body of Christ in miniature.’ The 
Christian father is head of this body (as Christ is Head of the 
Church). The Christian mother is body of this head (as the 
Church is the Body of Christ). Their baptized children are the 
members of this body (as Christians are the members of Christ's 
Mystical Body).” 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Stressing the use of sacramentals in the home, and the conscious- 
ness of and participation in the season and feasts and meaning of 
the ecclesiastical year, he declares that “‘the reconstruction of the 
home, and therefore, the reconstruction of the world, will be ac- 
complished primarily and most effectively by a conscious, humble, 
cheerful return to the sacred liturgy of the Church; by an intelli- 
gent, active participation in the ‘life of the Church.’ ” 


But it is not only the sacrament of matrimony that makes of 
the home a little church. All the sacraments have their relationship 
to the home and their part to play in its life. ‘Jesus spent ninety 
percent of His earthly existence within the sanctuary of the home 
of the Holy Family,’’ points out the Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S. 
B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kans. ‘““When the divine 
charity urged Him to choose the means best calculated to lead 
the men He loved to holiness, which is likeness to Him, and to 
salvation, which is unending union with Him, it was but natural 
that He bethought Himself of His own happy home, the model 
of every Christian family. For that reason every sacrament has its 
relation to the home. And our sacred duty is to help restore what 
He gave us.” 


By the pouring of the waters of baptism, for example, the per- 
son ‘‘acquires a new relationship to his family on a supernatural 
plane, so that what had been only a natural bond of common 
blood becomes in that hour a oneness in the reception and enjoy- 
ment of grace. It is the fuil flowering of the natural unit of society 
or which, by the designs of the divine bounty, each human being 
1s to depend so much in the working out of his eternal welfare.” 


“The connection between altar and hearth, the two centers of 
man’s worthier life, is apparent in this thought. The fullest share 
in the life of the truly Christian home is not only ideal participa- 
tion in parish life, but the protection and the ideal preparation for 
enjoying the gifts received at the altar. It is no mere coincidence 
that our modern breakdown of home life is associated with weak- 
ening and loss of faith; there is the deeper relation of cause and 
effect. The consciousness of the present workings of the baptismal 
grace must be preserved in the family and its members.” 
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Confirmation, the sacrament of Catholic Action, “extends it- 
self also, and more normally, to humbler tasks, just as our Lord 
Himself performed many of His great wonders in obscurity.” 
Then, too, ‘‘it is necessary only to think rapidly over the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to see how utterly dependent on the grace of con- 
firmation the father is in accomplishing the tasks in the home that 
have been set for him by divine Providence. With him the mother, 
‘who must claim for herself the chief place in love,’ bears an 
equally heavy responsibility, her distinctive contribution in the 
formation of the children to Christ. That supernatural love of 
mother is the beginning of all the finer instincts of the children. 
Its delicacy and tenderness exercise the strongest appeal. Of it are 
born, for example, piety, modesty, purity, and fear of the Lord, 
all learned at the mother’s knee.”’ 

Holy Orders, too, has a closer, more intimate relationship with 
family life and the home than most of us realize. ‘“Would that 
ours were the power and the zeal to say and to do something so 
radical that we might stem the tide of laicism that threatens to en- 
gulf the priesthood of this country,’’ says Father Sause. ‘“‘Laicism 
is that outgrowth of individualism and indifference which con- 
siders religion an affair to be treated with God alone. Laicism 
would remove all gestures of the sacred liturgy from society, from 
schools, from public places, from the streets, and even from ceme- 
teries.”’ 


But, on the contrary, ‘‘the priest must be a member of all the 
families of his flock, yet belonging to none. The program takes 
him into the hoimes of the parish countless times to bless, to teach, 
to exhort, to console, to administer the sacraments, to edify by 
his very Christ-like presence.” 


Our aim and purpose, then, must be to fuse the ‘little church’ 
and the Universal Church, or, as the Rev. Thomas J. Carroll of 
Boston puts it, ‘‘to fuse the family and the Family of God, that 
they may share a common life; that the life of the Trinity may 
flow through them.’’ The Church, moreover, ‘‘teaches the family 
in the words of the marriage Mass, in the words for the consecra- 
tion of virgins, in the words of the Holy Father, the great encycli- 
cals on marriage and on the Mystical Body, and constantly in her 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


preaching and her prayer. She rules in the saving precepts of canon 
law on marriage, and the necessary regulations of the bishops. 
Above all, she sanctifies through the liturgy whose participation 
the voice of the Holy Father himself has called the ‘primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit’.” 

In the daily life of the average family, however, the members 
are liable to lose sight of the great sacramental dignity of their 
home. How can this consciousness be preserved, so that its influ- 
ence flows into the daily actions of father, mother, and children? 
A Catholic wife and mother gives us some hints. ‘“The study of 
the liturgy and the effort to live a more fully liturgical, ‘sacra- 
mental’ life during our four years of marriage have taught us that 
we can and should practise all the arts of homemaking, not only 
as arts, but as truly liturgical arts —— arts in and by which we 
worship God together as members of the Mystical Body of Christ,”’ 
says Mrs. Mary Perkins Ryan. 

‘‘We have discovered — although we are as yet far from acting 
consistently on our discovery — that the cooking and cleaning 
and mending and tidying, the earning of a living, the entertain- 
ing and recreation, which make up so large a part of family life, 
should be considered, not as interruptions in our life in Christ, 
but as essential parts of it; not as distractions from sharing in the 
work of Christ, but as our special share in that work; not as a 
means of purgation only, but of illumination and union with 
God. Otherwise marriage would not truly be our vocation, our 
way to holiness, the way in which Christ our Lord has called us 
to share in His work of glorifying God, of saving and sanctifying 
men. Otherwise we should not be living our family life in Christ; 
we would be trying to be Christians on the one hand, and mar- 
ried people and parents and members of our community on the 
other, and our life would never become the integrated, directed 
whole which, as we now see, it is intended by God to be.”’ 


‘For the Christian family is established in the full current of 
the Church’s sacramental liturgical life .... We receive the very 
life and powers of Christ our Lord, through the ministry of our 
priests, by means of created and material things, in the sacraments, 
the sacramentals, the prayer, the full life of the Church. We in 
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turn now can use created things — ourselves, our talents, our 
time, our actions, the materials we work with — in the worship 
of God, for the salvation and sanctification of men, because we 
share in the priesthood of Christ through the sacraments of baptism 
and confirmation. We are continually taught and trained in this 
sacramental use of created things by the whole sacramental life 
of the Church. In our common worship of God, through the 
hands of our priest, in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, we find the 
focus of all our actions, the way by which we can together offer 
our whole lives and work and play and suffering to God through 
Christ our Lord, and receive Him in return as the form and force 
of our life. 


“We who are married have also received the special grace of 
the sacrament of matrimony, the grace of living our married lives 
so as to represent in our degree the union of Christ and His 
Church. Our vocation, therefore, is to find in all the prayer and 
work and play and suffering of family life our own way to that 
particular kind of holiness to which God has called us. Our voca- 
tion is to make all the prayer and work and play and suffering of 
family life our offering to God, our special share in the work of 
Christ and His Church.” 


For the sacrament of the Eucharist, the Food of the Mystical 
Body of Christ and hence also the Food of the miniature Body 
of Christ, the family, is reserved a special role in the home. The 
Eucharist is the banquet of the family, of which all members 
should partake together at the altar rail. 


For a deeper, more vitalizing knowledge of the role of the 
Eucharist in family life, points out the Rev. H. A. Reinhold of 
Sunnyside, Wash., we must return to the understanding of the 
early Church. ‘Just as we can describe a rose as a rich, deep- 
colored flower of the most delicate scent, or as a creeping shrub of 
the rosaceous genus with five petals and a prickly stem, thus you 
can also deal with the holy Eucharist. Augustine did it the first 
way, and with him our liturgical texts and the Fathers, and then 
it became the sacred banquet to be eaten to build up the Church, 
the living Body of Christ.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


‘The bread showed the oneness of the many as the wine did. 
The grains of wheat had suffered grinding to flour and the fire's 
heat to be baked into one bread, as Christ and His Church become 
one in His passion, crucifixion, and resurrection, become the Eccle- 
sial Christ who had suffered a grinding and fiery pain, whose char- 
acter had been pressed on our sufferings in the mystery of baptism 
to make us one with Him. Like a family the grapes of wine had 
grown together on the vine—the process they underwent, when 
trodden out to shed their juice like blood, made them into one 
and revealed a hidden fiery power until the exhilarating wine was 
consecrated into the redeeming blood of the Christ. This was 
the theology of the Fathers and is still the theology of our lit- 
urgy . . . It is the theology our people need; it builds families 
into a oneness in Christ, into the parish, into the Church.” 
JOHN B. EBEL 














FROM OTHER TIMES 
THE VOICE OF A PLENARY COUNCIL 


HE liturgical movement in its course meets with no small 
amount of misunderstanding — all of which helps to 
show the need of it. I pass over the misconceptions 
which are related to rubrics, to esthetics, to archeology, 
and I am concerned for the moment with the question 

of the personnel of the movement, its so-called ‘‘promoters.”’ 

We sometimes hear that this is a project of persons who are 
cailed “‘liturgists’’ — whatever that term may mean. For I pause 
to ask if a professor of sacramental theology is properly called a 
liturgist. And the children of a parish that I know, whose com- 
mand of the Liber Usualis I envy, are they liturgists? Moreover, 
we hear also of “‘liturgicists,’’ seemingly an affliction of the move- 
ment, and in extreme cases referred to (though not by name) as its 
“lunatic fringe.” 

Now, my own attitude in this matter is somewhat otherwise. 
I prefer to think of the liturgical movement not as a special inter- 
est of certain persons or groups of persons; I see it rather as a 
phenomenon in the present day life of the Church, the Mystical 
Christ, and one which re-echoes similar instances in the Church’s 
history. Therefore I consider, as I said in print some twenty years 
ago, that the prime promoter of the liturgical movement is the 
Holy Spirit, the animating principle in the supernatural organism 
which the Church is. 

The human agents, members, with their diverse functions, of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, range from those endowed with divine 
authority and wealth of learning to those of humbler station and 
less wise. But it is the one same Holy Spirit who works in many 
and divides according as He will. For the liturgical movement is 
a feature of our era, a manifestation of divine vitality in the 
Church, as those recognize who have given attention to the 
Church’s history, to the history of dogma and worship and piety, 
and who discern here a divine impulse corresponding to the world’s 
need in our days. 
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VOICE OF A PLENARY COUNCIL 


In a recent and excellent book, the author, speaking of the litur- 
gical movement from his point of view and chiefly in reference to 
human agencies, indicates two extremes which should be avoided, 
one attitude which would bar the laity entirely from the liturgy, 
and the other which seeks to limit all prayer to liturgical prayer. 
No doubt the phrasing here has been sharpened in order to make 
the contrast clear. I have never met with persons who would state 
their attitude precisely in such words. I think that I can discern 
some indications of the former tendency; but I do not know, in 
my personal experience, anyone who does not recognize the need 
of private as well as liturgical prayer. 

But why talk mostly of extremes? I am concerned to fix my 
attention upon the mean that lies between them, which is the offi- 
cial attitude of the Church, and of the Church today, facing the 
secularism of our times, and aiming, as Pope Pius X said, to re- 
establish all things in Christ. 

In a recent number of ORATE FRATRES, Father John C. Ford, 
S.J., has reminded us of various utterances of recent Popes. In our 
own country no one, so far as I know, has yet endeavored to study 
out systematically and to record the beginnings among us of what 
we now call the liturgical movement. 

ORATE FRATRES in its October number of 1946 furnished a 
reprint of an essay on ‘““Worship and Grace,’’ a paper read in the 
Parliament of Religions held in connection with the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 by Thomas O’Gorman, at that time pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Catholic University and not long 
after appointed Bishop of Sioux Falls. We find here a lucid and 
beautifully worded statement of fundamental principles, the appli- 
cation of which we now witness after fifty years, a realization of 
what Bishop O’Gorman envisioned that long ago. 

More recently, in the June number of ORATE FRATRES of the 
present year, there appears a reprint of an article on ‘“‘Congregation- 
al Singing’’ (an American prelude to Pius X), written originally 
in 1891 by Father Alfred Young of the Paulist society. It is an 
eloquent plea for popular participation in divine worship and a 
eulogy of the beauty and power of sacred song. Father Alfred 
Young was one of several, including notably his namesake, Father 
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John B. Young of the Jesuit order, who in that day strove to stem 
an ebbing tide and to “‘restore the liturgy to the people.”’ 

Of somewhat earlier date, and of higher ecclesiastical authority, 
was the utterance of the American hierarchy assembled in the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in the year 1884. The afore- 
said two campaigners for the liturgy were following out the orders 
of the bishops of that Council, expressed in their decrees which 
voiced their desire that Gregorian chant be taught in all parochial 
schools and appointed the committee which in due time issued the 
Baltimore Manual of Prayers. The decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore have never been published in English trans- 
lation. It will be profitable, therefore, to present here in translation 
the items relating to sacred music and to manuals of prayer, evi- 
dences of ‘‘liturgical movement’’ promoted by the prelates of the 
American hierarchy in 1884. 


The purposes of the Bishops of the Plenary Council are ex- 
pressed in their decrees. The fulfillment of their desire appeared 
in the publication in 1889 of their Manual of Prayers for the Use 
of the Catholic Laity, of which one of the early reviewers of the 
book said: ‘““We believe that of the seven hundred and ninety-two 
pages there are not a score of them taken from any other source 
but the Roman Missal, the Roman Breviary, and the Roman Ritu- 
al, the purest and most copious fountains of divine praise and 
springing from the everlasting rock on which Christ built His 
Church.”’ 


FROM THE DECREES OF THE THIRD PLENARY COUNCIL OF 
BALTIMORE OF THE YEAR 1884 


Title II]. Chapter IV. On Sacred Music. 


114. In the celebration of the sacred rites and especially in the 
solemn offering of the sacrifice of the Mass, the Church from the 
apostolic age down to our own times has made use of the measures 
of music in order thus to elevate the aspirations of the heart toward 
God and to render to the divine Majesty a more splendid worship. 
For, as St. John Chrysostom says (On Ps. 41:1): ‘‘Nothing can 
equally uplift the soul and render it somehow exalted, freed from 
the things of earth, loosed from the corporal bonds, disposed to 
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VOICE OF A PLENARY COUNCIL 


the love of wisdom and disdainful of the things of mundane life, 
as can the melodies of music, the rhythm of sacred song.”’ 

115. However, these benefits which music brings are derived 
only from that kind of music which is the faithful servant of 
religion and which corresponds closely to the sanctity of that with 
which it is joined. It is this kind of music which the Church ap- 
proves and has employed from the beginning and which it urges 
and prescribes to be used exclusively in the sacred ceremonies. But 
worldly compositions and sensual song which distract the mind 
from the contemplation of things divine and greatly entice it to 
dwell upon the allurements of the world, such music the Church 
not only spurns in her sacred services but has ever detested and 
prohibited as offering insult to God and as bringing ruin to souls. 

116. Therefore the Council of Trent (Sess. 22, Decr. Of things 
to be observed and things to be avoided in the celebration of 
Mass) commanded the local Ordinary Bishops to exclude from 
their churches ‘‘that kind of music which, whether by organ or 
by song, admits any elements that are lascivious or defiled;’’ and 
the Supreme Pontiffs have often and severely condemned all music 
which is alien to the dignity of ecclesiastical ceremony and which 
prevents the elevation of hearts to heavenly things. (Alex. VII, 
Const. Piae solicitudinis, Apr. 23, 1657. Innocent XII, Decr. Aug. 
20, 1692. Benedict XIV, Ep. Encyc. Annus qui hunc, Feb. 19, 
1747. Pius IX, Const. Multum ad movendos animos, Dec. 16, 
1870.) 


117. Mindful therefore and attentive to the admonitions of the 
Fathers and the Supreme Pontiffs, and renewing the decree of the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (No. 361), we admonish 
all pastors that they maintain close vigilance for the elimination 
of abuses which may make their way into the music or chant of 
the churches. And while recalling to their mind the duty incum- 
bent on pastors of directing the choice of music in their churches, 
we strictly command them never to permit the singing of profane 
melodies in the temple of God and to admit only that type of 
music which is dignified, devotional and truly ecclesiastical. To 
this same end we command the exclusion from the Mass of that 
kind of song which mutilates the words of the liturgy or which 
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waxes excessive in repetitions or so transposes the text that its 
meaning is altered entirely or in any degree. 


118. Furthermore we wish and command that the chant be 
regulated in such way that the course of the Mass be not inter- 
rupted except as the rubrics permit; and likewise that, as much 
as possible, the music be made to correspond with the varying 
seasons and the rank of feasts; and finally that when the office of 
Vespers is rendered the whole of the office be chanted, that is, with- 
out an abridgment of the psalms. 


119. In conclusion and employing the words of the preceding 
Council (No. 380) and reaffirming the same ‘“‘we consider it 
greatly to be desired that the rudiments of Gregorian chant be 
taught and practiced in parochial schools, and that thus, with the 
number of those who are well able to chant the psalms increasing 
more and more, the major part at least of the faithful will learn 
to chant with clergy and choir the Vesper service and such like, as 
was the custom of the primitive Church and still is the custom in 
various localities. In this way the spiritual growth of all will be 
advanced, according to the words of St. Paul: ‘‘Speaking to one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs’ (Eph. 5:19). 


Title VII. Chapter III. On Prayer-books. 


220. Prayer-books, the number of which is almost infinite, for 
the most part compiled by incompetent writers, are found to be 
straying more and more day by day from the true and wholesome 
norm of prayer which the Church proposes in the sacred liturgy. 
We order therefore that Bishops submit all books of this kind for 
censure either to a board of examiners or to some devout and 
learned man. Nor may printers venture to publish books of this 
kind, whether the Holy Scriptures, or catechisms, or accounts of 
miracles, or prayer leaflets, or in general all books treating ex pro- 
fesso of matters of faith or morals, unless these are first submitted 
to due censure and are propertly provided with the permission of 
the Ordinary bidding them to be printed, so that readers may 
know that nothing contrary to faith or morals will be found in 
them. We decree this same in regard to new editions of books of 
this kind, 
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VOICE OF A PLENARY COUNCIL 


221. It is indeed a deplorable fact that not a few of our Cath- 
olics are entirely unacquainted with the Church's official rule and 
way of prayer. Wherefore, in this our age when men, so eager for 
the things of this world, find it difficult to grasp the things of 
God, it is especially the duty of priests to explain, frequently, 
accurately and clearly the rites and prayers of the Church, from 
the pulpit and in the instruction of children. The sacred Council 
of Trent has already admonished pastors and priests who have the 
care of souls frequently to explain excerpts from the text of the 
Mass and especially to unfold the mysteries of this august Sacri- 
fice, so that the faithful also who take part in this Sacrifice of the 
New Law as it is offered by the ministry of priests may derive 
thereform more abundant graces and spiritual fruits (Sess. 22, On 
the sacrifice of the Mass, C. 8). In like manner and in order that 
the faithful may approach the reception of the sacraments with 
greater reverence and devotion of soul, the same sacred Council 
ordered pastors to explain to the people with piety and prudence 
and in their own language the efficacy, the use and the rites of the 
sacraments (Sess. 24, C. 7, Decr. On reform). And in regard to 
the norm of prayer in general, it is evident that the norm which 
is given us in the Roman Breviary is the most perfect of all, since 
it brings together in wonderful unity and variety divine utterances, 
the words of the Fathers, and the treasures of sacred song. 


In this latter regard, it is quite evident that it will be to the 
great advantage of the faithful if they be provided, in manuals of 
prayer and in accurate translation, with select prayers and directive 
rules taken from the Missal, the Breviary and the Ritual. We know 
indeed that not all of their treasures can be contained within the 
pages of a single manual of prayer; but some of the more precious 
ones can be selected, and thus the beauties of the sacred liturgy will 
be offered to the mind of readers, as it were in a garden of delight. 


222. Since, as everyone knows, the prayers in common use 
among the faithful are often defective in literary quality, and some- 
times stray from the path of sound doctrine, and since these pray- 
ers, either gathered from English originals or translated from Latin 
ones, often differ in their wording and do not correspond to the 
originals, we decree that in the manual of which we speak there 
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be given precise copies of the prayers, hymns, psalms and chants 
which according to the Church’s customs are assigned for public 
recitation by the faithful, and that Bishops be vigilant in their 
care lest any selections from the aforesaid formulas of prayer be 
published unless they agree exactly with the originals. 


223. We judge that a manual of prayers carefully prepared 
according to the aforesaid norm will be most useful and will be 
well received by the faithful who are our flocks. We therefore 
decree that among the fathers of this Plenary Council a committee 
be appointed, under the leadership of the most reverend Apostolic 
Delegate, charged to entrust this very important task to devout 
men who are expert in the sacred liturgy, and to see that they 
accomplish this task, without delay and as soon as possible. Let 
the entire body of Bishops submit the book to rigid examination, 
and then transmit it to the most reverend Archbishops, who will 
order the book, thus once more examined, as has been said of the 
catechism, to be printed with proper care. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 





‘Before we can talk about how we can put spirit and 
life into our (C.A.) cells, we must know what type of 
spirituality we want, or what doctrines must be stressed. 
. . . The mystery of the union of the faithful with 
Christ, or the Mystical Body, is the doctrine that synthe- 
sizes all dogmas we must drive home. The seals of bap- 
tism and confirmation must be presented as configuring 
the soul to Christ the Priest and raising man to a divine 
estate. We cannot expect the laity to consecrate them- 
selves to the lay apostolate until they are imbued with 
the doctrine of the lay priesthood. When they have re- 
stored to them their rightful place in the Mass as co- 
offerers of the Sacrifice, we can be assured that they will 
be collaborators in the complementary work of the apos- 
tolate. The school, factory, or home becomes a ‘parish’ 
for the lay priest’’ (The Catholic Action Priests’ Bul- 
letin, June, 1947, p. 168). 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FROM THE VERNACULAR FRONT 


S there anything sweeter than to discover a like mind? And to 
find that this likeness is almost equality? The latest issue of 
our French liturgical brother, Maison-Dieu (No. 11), is such 
a sweet and welcome messenger of love: the French see it the 
same way as we do, exactly, astonishingly and miraculously. 

I am not claiming the Holy Spirit yet, but these remote rumblings 
in the same key make me happily suspicious. Unless it be telepathy, 
it must be “‘the same Holy Spirit.” 

The French went about it in their systematic and lucid way. 
For four years they kept a poll going, all over, for all classes, laity 
and clergy. Then they published the result in Témoignages Chré- 
tiens. And now they digest and evaluate it in Maison-Dieu. We in 
the United States and England have never done it that way. The 
reason is that we have no such “Liturgical and Pastoral Center’’ as 
the French, with three Orders (Dominicans, Jesuits and Benedic- 
tines) and the secular clergy collaborating and throwing their best 
men into the fray. 

In our own hit and miss way we English and Americans have 
produced the same results — yet without knowing who, if any 
one, was with us. The English at least have an organization, while 
we like the foxes have no roof for our head. But I must say, the 
results are better. As a matter of fact, I think that Father Gosling’s 
excellent English Liturgist, Donald Attwater’s clear-cut articles 
and those of a few others have said the same thing better, more 
concisely, more comprehensively, and have not missed a single 
point the French have made. Yet there is something to be said for 
their methodical work. It is more impressive and convincing. On 
the whole, the French Catholics want the vernacular for parts of 
the liturgy as we do— against some opposition, partly bitter, 
partly unreasonable, all very aggressive — and they see as we the 
great yet not insurmountable obstacles that stand in the way. 
They are up against the same thing as we: forlornness, as the 
existentialists call it, since we stand alone and have no mandate 
from aboye. Technical difficulties. Uncertainty how much should 
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be translated. Being suspect as innovators, rationalists, modernists, 
undisciplined intellectuals, schismatics, heretics, contemners of tra- 
dition, of Latinity, of Romanita, dreamers, and worst of all, as 
democrats where democracy has no place. (““You well enough 
know that the brotherhood you belong to pay, all the world over, 
the same tribute of suffering.’’ 1 Pet. 5:9.) 

The best thing about this enquéte is the readiness of the vernac- 
ularists in France to admit that the opposition has a lot of good 
points. I have often said with Fr. Martindale that I cannot think 
of anything more beautiful than my Latin missal and that I would 
hate to put it on the shelf; but also, with him, that I am willing 
to sacrifice this predilection for Latin gladly if it will help. And 
help it will. 

“This wave of modernism! Of course, there are always stupid 
and careless innovators. What an idea, this equalizing from below; 
how vulgar! The Church has words of eternal life; imagine them 
on a level with the latest dirty hit song! Don’t get fooled by 
‘progressive’ Christians: first one little concession, then the rest. 
Political crabs who are busier finding fault with their Church than 
in trying to practise their faith. Why, this means the decomposi- 
tion of our solid Roman bloc. Can we afford such upheavals at 
the present time? I tell you, it is resurrected modernism, trying to 
‘democratize’ our relations with God.’’ Can you hear the familiar 
ring? 

What surprises me, however, is that so many of the French, a 
Romance nation, so much closer to Latin than we, or, even worse, 
than the Germans and the Slavs, should see it all our way. 


As an aside: the author reveals that even the confirmed Latinists 
are not so confirmed as not to admit the inferiority of some of the 
later liturgical compositions. 

One can make Latin a fetish and Latinity an idol, as has been 
done by Maurras in France, Belloc in England, and — Mussolini 
in Italy. 

Then the author deals with that old prize package of confusion 
(we had enough of it here too): the mystery character of the 
liturgy. In France there is an added problem in that the revered 
Dom Guéranger was the one who forged this weapon. But with 
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THE VERNACULAR 


Homer nodding, could it be that Guéranger was wrong in this — 
as he was also admittedly wrong in a number of other things? 

First, history. Maison-Dieu maintains with us that instead of 
deliberately choosing a dead, mysterious language, the early Church 
always used the vernacular, and when the faithful in Rome became 
Latin the liturgy too turned to Latin. I am grateful to our French 
writer for a very good observation: the Church did not only 
change to Latin (written, classical Latin), but to the vulgar ver- 
nacular of the day. Just compare Jerome and Augustine and you 
see that this difference existed. This should silence those who want 
us to turn to any archaic language. In fine, the Church in those 
days did not decide that the Mystery required a mysterious lan- 
guage. 

Some opponents have referred to the ‘“‘silent Canon’ and the 
iconastasis — forgetting that both are rather recent innovations 
and therefore without value for any discussion of principles; and 
it is with principles we deal here. The next thing that is brought 
up is the “‘discipline of the secret’’ of the first centuries. As if that 
proved anything. Not only did it disappear, but it disappeared for 
a very good reason: it was meant to keep out heathens, not 
Christians. Applied to our day it would mean exclusion from 
Mass of all unbaptized people and withdrawal of all our sacred 
books from such places as libraries. | am sure no one seriously 
means to advocate such a step. 


But then why do all religions use archaic, dead languages for 
their ritual? For the simple reason that their rituals are static, 
while their language is a living thing that races on and past you 
in one generation, while you hardly notice the change. What would 
Queen Victoria have said if one of her courtiers had spoken of 
atomic and nuclear fission in her presence? I'll bet she would have 
frowned: ‘‘We are definitely not amused.’’ No religion can be 
proved to have deliberately chosen from several alternatives a lan- 
guage that is dead. In our own case people awoke to the difference 
of liturgical and vernacular about six hundred years after the 
process started, and then heresy and schism had so inextricably 
been mixed up with the question that Trent simply refused to 
listen. Shall we never outgrow those sad days? Are we merely 
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anti-Protestant, or are we grown-up Catholics? “The words of 
the Mass are after all not magic incantation’’ (from a French 
letter). We discovered in this age the supremacy of ‘‘Logos’’ over 
“‘Ethos’’ — does that not suggest that participation ought to be 
rational? Besides, as Maison-Dieu says: why bring up old religions 
when Christ Himself refused such comparisons (Matt. 6:7-8)? 
From Angers somebody writes: To whom did Christ listen with 
greater pleasure: the classical Hebrew (dead, archaic ritual lan- 
guage) formulas of the high priests, or the vulgar prayers of His 
farmers and fishermen? 


In spite of some recent curious attempts at refutation of its 
obvious sense, Maison-Dieu claims anew that 1 Cor. 14:14 has a 
direct bearing on our question and quotes as a witness St. Thomas, 
who demands that the entire people ought to know what the 
priest says when he prays for them. 


We have insisted on the matter before, and we are glad to have 
our French confreres concur: those who confuse mystery of sacra- 
ment with mysteriousness (incomprehensibility) of language are 
simply victims of equivocation. One is a question of ignorance, 
the other deals with suprarationality. If that be so, how can one 
be the manifestation of the other? 


The reference to the mysteriousness of dim cathedrals is easily 
thrown out by the fact that neither the basilicas nor the post- 
Gothic churches were dim; as a matter of fact, the baroque churches 
are actually overlighted and glory in floods of light. This shows 
how styles change and yet all reveal God's richness — Gothic 
dimness and ignorance of Latin go as well together as the clarity 
of the earliest churches and full participation with heart and mind. 
That God inhabits a dark cloud and is ‘‘dark light’’ has no bearing 
on the sacramental worship which deals with light and simple, 
plain things like words, bread, water, wine and oil. 


What about those who worry about the unity of the Church? 
For many centuries Latin has ceased to be an international lan- 
guage; sad, but true. Since only an élite knows it, how can it be 
a bond of unity for all, the writers ask. The first eight ecumenical 
councils were Greek, and so was our own liturgy. What makes the 
Church one is faith, communion with the Holy See, the same 
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THE VERNACULAR 


sacraments, her ‘‘soul’’: the Holy Spirit. On Pentecost He did not 
create one language for all, but let the apostles speak all different 
tongues. 


What about the tourists and soldiers who tell us how much 
they were impressed by hearing a Latin Mass all over the world? 
In the first place the tourists and soldiers are, thank God, as yet a 
small minority, neither are they tourists and soldiers all their lives. 
Most of us stay at home. The majority ought to be considered 
first. Besides, sermons, confessions, etc., the very things one comes 
closest to as Catholics, are not in Latin. There is then no true 
international language. And my old question still is unanswered: 
What good does it do me to hear my Mass in Latin in China if 
I know as little Latin as I do Chinese? I would understand as 
much, or rather, as little. I’d be willing to wager, too, that the 
sense of familiarity experienced by our tourists and soldiers derived 
rather from the fact that the ritual is the same, not from an identity 
of language of which in any event they could usually hear only a 
muttering. And if the latter is such a bond of unity, what about 
the Eastern Catholics? Are they per se less Catholic? 


The real problem arises in Egypt and in Pittsburgh. In Egypt 
you have a dozen different rites in one town. That is indeed con- 
fusing and disturbing. In Pittsburgh (or Detroit) you have tenaci- 
ous minorities who refuse to accept the language of the country for 
their worship. For the latter, time will bring the remedy. For the 
former, we can say: what bearing has it on our question? Only 
where true and indigenous minorities (not immigrants) live, as 
in Silesia, Canada, New Mexico, Bulgaria, will vernacular liturgies 
perhaps aggravate the animosity. But has the common Latin pre- 
vented French Canadians and Irish from building rival churches 
on the same street? These border-line cases prove nothing and their 
solution is one of charity and education. 


The author of the Maison-Dieu article then dismisses the ques- 
tion of adaptability to Gregorian music as not pertaining to his 
problem. I cannot follow him there, because I feel that since Pius 
X chant has become a major issue. The chant in English I have 
heard so far was pleasant, even if inferior to Latin. However, the 
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people hear very little chant these days anyway, and our musicians 
have all the time they need to solve this problem well. We cannot 
simply presume that they are unable to do so. 


Latin did not stop Luther, Calvin and Loisy from falling away. 
Union with Rome is more a matter of thought than of language. 
Are the people with a Latin language less nationalistic, more 
international minded, than those who have vernacular or archaic 
language in their worship? Usually the schism preceded the creation 
of a vernacular liturgy, and the latter was never the cause of 
schism but at most one of the grievances that led to schism. Some 
grievances were admittedly justified. Is their justness also nullified 
by the fact that they eventually helped to bring about a schism? 
On the other hand: ‘“‘While Latin is not the cause of the present 
de-Christianization of our broad masses, we can safely say that it 
is one of the contributing causes.”” Think of the ease with which 
our mind and our memory would be filled with God’s word, 
gently and constantly, if we heard and sang the biblical texts of 
the liturgy day after day, week after week, all our life long! 


The correspondents of this poll also turn to the problem of 
how our Latin liturgy affects our guests, the potential converts. 
What do they think when they assist at Vespers and find all the 
women reciting their rosary, while clergy and choir sing some- 
thing entirely different? Must they not go out with the idea that 
a Magic rite is being performed, when they see all the assistants 
unperturbed, lethargic, inactive? ‘‘Only a few people were at their 
famous mass. The minister turned his back on them and mumbled 
with great speed unintelligible, foreign incantations for all of 
them’’ — that is how one of them describes his impressions. And 
another: ‘““The non-Catholics have only contempt for all this weird 
ritual which reminds them of incantations of medicine men and for 
these prayers muttered in a strange tongue.’’ Those who answer 
that not all non-Catholics speak in this manner forget that many 
of them are too polite to do so. And those who say we cannot be 
bothered with arranging things to suit outsiders ought to think 
again. According to them, we should win them over by anything 
but the liturgy (with what, for instance?), and then throw this 
out into the bargain. 
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THE VERNACULAR 


From these theoretical considerations Maison-Dieu turns to the 
practical side. What are we going to do? Are we going to do any- 
thing? 

First a few weighty considerations are offered. One: the Church 
moves slowly and wisely. Rome is content to wait. Second: laws 
concerning Church discipline are usually made after a custom has 
been established. The authorities don’t ‘‘create’’ customs, but sanc- 
tion existing ones. After all, a ‘‘custom’”’ cannot be imposed. Third: 
to wait for a law would be foolish. Even if we had a law, it would 
solve nothing: viz., what happened to the reforms of Pius X, to 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno? Legislation in a vac- 
uum is completely ineffective. 

What solutions are proposed? 


“Even the fiercest adversaries of the vernacular will accept the 
idea of singing epistle, gospel and the Holy Saturday prophecies 
in the vernacular’ (this applies to France, not to the U.S.A.). 
They are meant for instruction and edification and such a measure 
would shorten and simplify the service. (May I add: make it more 
sensible too. The liturgy dislikes unnecessary repetitions, doing 
things over and waiking in circles. At a Mass with pontifical 
assistance the following happens: the epistle is read, first by the 
celebrant, secondly by the Bishop and assistants, thirdly by the 
subdeacon, and finally (in the vernacular) by the preacher. That 
is certainly repetitious. ) 

Not many are opposed to the vernacular in Vespers and Com- 
pline. Even greater is the number who would favor the vernacular 
for sacraments and sacramentals, except for the ‘‘forms’’ of the 
sacraments. But here Maison-Dieu protests in the name of good 
theology and common sense. Marriage is a sacrament. Yet its form 
in the vernacular is accepted the world over. Why then be so op- 
posed to “I baptize thee,’’ ‘““Through this holy ointment,’’ “I ab- 
solve thee’’? Isn’t that precisely what one should hear? A correct 
translation can be made —no worry about the validity should 
trouble us. 


Then Maison-Dieu brings up the different criteria for vernacular 
in the Mass, well known to our readers: e. g., Mass of the Cate- 
chumens in the vernacular, Mass of the Faithful in Latin; or, all 
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silent prayers of the priest in Latin, all audible ones in the vernac- 
ular. Some would leave the familiar formulas of Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo and Agnus Dei in Latin, both because they are easy, and 
because it would largely solve the chant problem. 

If and when we should ever get vernacular in the liturgy, one 
of the most urgent tasks, according to Maison-Dieu, is to secure a 
careful and adequate translation. In view of the literal translations 
that are hard to understand and the arbitrary paraphrases now so 
often offered, utmost care will have to be exercised. Furthermore, 
the people will have to be familiarized with the Scriptures. Their 
abysmal ignorance of even the simplest biblical facts must cease 
before we can hope that a vernacular liturgy will mean anything 
to them. Biblical and liturgical movements are Siamese twins. 

The article ends with an earnest appeal to the clergy to pave the 
way by greater care and dignity in the performance of the liturgy. 
Almost all who answered to the poll, whether for or against the 
vernacular, were rather impatient and even disgusted with the 
attitude of so many clergy in the sanctuary. The ‘‘precipitancy”’ 
— rattling off of sacred formulas — of so many sacred ministers 
is the despair of many a devout Christian who sees all his efforts 
to participate come to nought because he simply cannot keep up 
with a celebrant who impresses him as careless, uninterested, inat- 
tentive, impatient and thoughtless. 

The editor of one of our American weeklies once cut short a 
controversy on the vernacular in the liturgy by saying: ‘‘After 
having listened for forty years to our clergy’s precipitant Latin, 
I do not think I would like to be exposed to the same thing in 
English. At least I can now say my own prayers, since the hum 
of indistinct abacadabra at the altar does not interfere with my 
recollection. But God help us, when we can understand snatches 
of the unholy dialogue!’’ A hard saying, who can hear it! But 
unfortunately there is no good answer to silence the man. 


H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


CATHOLIC ACTION STUDY WEEK FOR PRIESTS 


URING the week of August 4, the chaplains of specialized 

Catholic Action groups throughout the country met at the 
University of Notre Dame for their fifth annual Study Week. 
Two weeks later the eighth National Liturgical Week was held in 
Portland, Oregon. While the specific objectives of each of these 
‘“‘Weeks’’ differ, they must be regarded as complementary aspects 
of the same movement that has been gaining momentum since the 
turn of the century —- the movement, born of the Holy Spirit, that 
is striving to bring all things to a head in Christ. 

Liturgy cannot confine itself to the sanctuary nor can a strong 
lay apostolate have any other roots than the baptismal font and 
the altar. At liturgical weeks we usually have a paper on special- 
ized Catholic Action, and at Catholic Action study weeks for 
priests we have a paper on the liturgy and Catholic Action. The 
integrated vision of the leaders of both groups give rise to our 
conviction that the foundations we are laying are solid. 

It is because of the close relationship of the liturgy and the 
specialized lay apostolate that a brief account of the Study Week 
of Notre Dame should be presented to the readers of O.F. 

All parts of the U. S., Canada, and England were represented 
by the ninety-six priests who officially registered for the Week. 

Father Philip Kenny of the N.C.W.C. opened the Week by 
explaining the relationship of specialized Catholic Action to the 
N.C.W.C. Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand of Chicago outlined 
the ‘Social Problems of Today.”’ ““The Lay Apostolate Behind 
the Iron Curtain’’ was presented by a Croation priest who was a 
Russian prisoner during the war. 

One of the purposes of the Study Week was to bring about uni- 
formity of technique, so that we have in the country only one 
workers movement, one student movement, and one farmers move- 
ment. However, more important than unity of technique for the 
specialized lay apostolate is unity of doctrine. Unless the special- 
ized movements have a solid doctrinal background, we can expect 
only a mushroom growth. For that reason ““The Papal Teaching 
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Concerning Catholic Action’’ was explained by Father Stephen 
Anderl of LaCrosse and ‘““The Theology of Catholic Action” by 
Father Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C., of Notre Dame. The latter's 
paper is based on his book by the same title which is a doctoral 
dissertation from Catholic University. 

On Wednesday we left the realm of theory and got down to 
the specialized forms of Catholic Action: The Young Christian 
Workers (Y.C.W.), The Young Christian Students (Y.C.S.), 
and the Young Christian Farmers (Y.C.F.). The priests split up 
into the various groups for round-table discussion. Father William 
Quinn of Chicago headed the Y.C.W. chaplains; Father Louis 
Putz, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, the Y.C.S.; and Monsignor Luigi 
Ligutti of the Rural Life Conference, the Y.C.F. 

The high point of the Week were the talks by the lay apostles 
of the specialized fields. Here the finished products of the Y.C.W. 
of the United States and England stated the case for their move- 
ment. Pat Keegan, international secretary of the Y.C.W. electri- 
fied his audience. The laity always prove better salespeople of the 
movement to priests, than priests to fellow priests. The remaining 
talks were: ‘“The Institutional Apostolate,’’ by Father John Fitz- 
simons of Liverpool, England; ““The Liturgy and Catholic Ac- 
tion,’’ by Father Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad Abbey; 
and ““The Priest and Catholic Action,”” by Father Edward Mat- 
timoe of Toledo. 


Among the resolutions were to have separate study weeks next 
year for the chaplains of the Y.C.W. and the Y.C.S.; in beginning 
new groups, chaplains should start with boys rather than girls, 
and young workers rather than students; in beginning a Y.C.W. 
section, a pamphlet, How to Start a Section, should be followed. 
This pamphlet will be soon available at Y.C.W., 3 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Everyone present at the Week had the experience of being a 
part of something in its infancy that would mature under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and bring the Church in the United 
States to a fuller life as the Bride of Christ. 

St. Rita High School (REv.) DENNIS J. GEANEY, O.S.A. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FATHER PIUS PARSCH, the great litur- 
gical apostle of Austria, is again writing and lecturing at a 
rate that can only leave ordinary mortals slightly dizzy with 

admiration. Since he has such intimate contact with the urgent 
need of parishes in Vienna, may we again beg our readers to send 
him CARE packages, or personally to send him food and clothing. 
Address: Dr. Pius Parsch, Stift Klosterneuburg, bei Wien, Austria. 
— REV. ROBERT WILDE, priest of the New York Archdiocese, is 
doing graduate work at Catholic University. — REV. JOHN EBEL 
is associate editor of the Denver Register. — REV. WILLIAM 
BUSCH, one of the pioneers of the liturgical apostolate in Amer- 
ica and an associate editor of O.F. since its first issue, teaches at 
St. Paul Seminary. 


¢ 


Sister Helen Angela’s and Mrs. Perkins’ description in this 
issue of the Portland Liturgical Week will very likely be the first 
reports on the success of the Week to reach interested persons 
nationally. There was exceptionally good local coverage; but the 
national Catholic press reports were skimpy, and gave no hint of 
the wonderful spirit that prevailed, and of the welcome the Week 
met with on the part of both clergy and laity. Veterans of previ- 
ous Weeks were unanimously of the opinion that the Portland 
meeting represented a new high. Priests and people had prepared 
for it, so that congregational participation in the Missa Recitata 
and in the two sung Masses was a thrilling experience of united 
worship. Holy Mass was really the major event of each day. Nor 
was there the usual fatiguing rush from church to restaurant to 
lecture hall. Everything took place in the same building — which 
meant also a very large number of communicants in the com- 
munity Mass every morning. In brief, the organizational side of 
the meeting was a model of its kind. The Week was moreover out- 
standing by virtue of the large representation of Sisters — six to 
seven hundred. Other items, such as the carefully planned art 
exhibit, the way in which the altar versus populum proved espe- 
cially effective in the Pontifical Mass, the meeting of the seminary 
professors (with twenty-nine present), and, best of all, the en- 
couragement afforded by the presence of Archbishop Howard and 
several of the neighboring bishops not only at holy Mass but at 
all the talks, all this added up to a glorious four days of renewed 
zeal and inspiration. The Conference was happy to accept Arch- 
bishop Cushing’s invitation to meet next year in Boston. It will 
have to be good to equal the Portland Week. 
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Father Philip Weller, of Dorchester, Wis., has made a major 
contribution to the liturgical cause in America by his translation 
of the complete Roman Ritual, the first volume of which (Vol- 
ume III: The Blessings) was recently published by Bruce Co, 
There will be a more lengthy appreciation of the work in an early 
issue. The translation, the first in English, is a happy sign that the 
liturgical revival in our country is coming of age: that it is a 
“movement,” and not just a temporary ‘‘twitching.”’ 


© 


A Pontifical High Mass, celebrated by Archbishop Moses E. 
Kiley in the Milwaukee Auditorium, on June 14, was one of the 
events commemorating the centenary of the arrival in America of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. The festive sermon was preached 
by Cardinal Stritch. A chorus of 1200 voices from parochial 
schools, both elementary and secondary, taught by the Notre 
Dames, sang Gregorian Mass IV and Credo III. The introit and 
communion from the Liber were chanted by a vested choir of 
high school boys, and a group of boy sopranos sang the gradual 
and alleluia in psalm tone. The massed choir sang a polyphonic 
offertory. Rev. Cuthbert Soukup, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, 
was guest conductor. 


The training by the Sisters in the various schools had been s0 
thorough and uniform that the immediate preparation required 
only three combined rehearsals, in addition to six or eight sec- 
tional practises. The low voices alternated with the high voices, 
for the most part. It was evident that the children were long 
accustomed to chironomy. The Notre Dame Sisters in Milwaukee, 
under the supervision of Sister M. Cecilia, have made remarkable 
progress with the chant during the past five years. The children 
are taught the principles of the Solesmes method, and take exam- 
inations on the theory of Gregorian chant as a regular part of 
their school work. 


+ 


At long last we have a pamphlet that adequately explains in 
popular language the purpose and importance of the liturgical 
apostolate. Several authors, specialists in the field, collaborated in 
its writing. Entitled, What Is the Liturgical Movement? it is 
published by The Liturgical Conference (address: 2342 Le Moyne 
St., Chicago), and sells for 25 cents. In an appendix, a select bibli- 
ography guides to further reading on the movement itself and on 
the Sacrifice, sacraments and sacramentals. We recomend the pam- 
phlet most heartily, especially to pastors and schools for their 
pamphlet racks. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The choleric curate of Kew 

Preaching hell-fire till he turned blue 
Blushed a rubrical red 
When a gentle soul said: 

“What a strange unliturgical hue.’’ (Anon.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE PORTLAND WEEK 


To the Editor: —Some of the good results of the Liturgical Week at 
Portland, Oregon, were declared before the conference was over at 
the sectional meeting for the laity on the last day. From the lively 
discussion and the questions asked it seemed that the restoring of the 
corporate sense of the Mystical Body of Christ in an egotistical world 
had been finally brought home to the people gathered in that hall with 
the charming name “The Neighbors of Woodcraft.” 


When it was announced that the meeting would be held in the large 
hall holding thirteen hundred people I was uneasy as, at the meetings 
in former years, the attendance had been small and many slipped away 
before the discussion. When the hour came at first glance the hall 
seemed to be filled. The large galleries were empty but on the floor 
there must have been six or seven hundred persons of all ages. (Other 
sectional meetings were being held at the same time.) Msgr. Reynold 
Hillenbrand was the chairman —a model for all chairmen, for he drew 
out those who came to the microphone, asked a few questions and did 
the minimum of talking himself. The discussion was so lively that it 
ended only when the hour for Vespers arrived, and it was not unusual 
to have several persons rise at the same time — men, women, and even 
one small boy who answered the chairman’s question as to whether the 
Divine Office was recited in any schools. Among many signs, absent in 
former meetings, of the growing interest of the laity were an cager 
and receptive attitude, more freedom to criticize popular practises 
impersonally and to suggest improvements. The whole meeting became 
a summing up of the impressions made on the people of what had been 
heard and digested during the conference. 


As the three Masses during the Week had been said with the priest 
facing the congregation, an unfamiliar practice, there was general 
testimony from young and old —all of it favorable. If there was dis- 
approval it remained unexpressed. A letter from a soldier was quoted 
telling of his experience when the change of position had brought the 
meaning of the Mass home to him, emphasizing his own share in the 
Sacrifice as nothing else had done. 
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The next general topic was the use of the breviary and the possibility 
of carrying the book about all day. A pocket edition was asked for — 
small, light and inexpensive. The chairman asked how many said the 
whole of the Office daily. There was silence until with much hesitation 
someone spoke for many present who afterwards testified that they 
said as many of the seven Hours as their work and daily routine allowed, 
Others said that some of the Hours were said together when awake at 
night or in the early morning. A plea was made that the priest should 
say Mass less rapidly so that the faithful could follow the missal. The 
underlying feeling of the whole discussion was of real enthusiasm as a 
result of the conference and a desire to know how best the people 
could put into practice what had been demonstrated so effectively in 
the course of the memorable days. Whether this enthusiasm on the 
part of the laity was altogether the result of the admirable preparation 
during the months before the conference planned by the Most Rev. 
Edward D. Howard, archbishop of Portland, and the Very Rev. Thomas 
J. Tobin and their committees, or whether the labors of the former 


conferences had at last born fruit, is an open question. We who have | 


followed the Liturgical Conferences from the beginning can hope that 
they had a share in the result. 
ELIZABETH WarD PERKINS 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RELIGIOUS AND CATHOLIC ACTION. By Rev. Stephen Anderl and 
Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A. St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wisconsin. (Also 
available at Fides Publishers. 110 E. LaSalle St., South Bend, Indiana.) 
1947. Pp. 239. Paper, $1.00. 

THE MYSTICAL BODY IN ACTION A Workbook of Parish Catholic 
Action, By Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. Center For Men of Christ the 
King, Herman, Pennsylvania. 1947. Pp. 192. Paper, $1.00. 

The authors of these two books write with the clarity and assurance 
that results from actual experience in the field of specialized Catholic 
Action. Father Anderl and Sister Ruth pioneered with student and 
worker groups at Aquinas High School, LaCrosse, Wis. The thrilling 
story of Father Meyer’s work in a prison camp in Hong Kong can be 
read in the November 1946 number of Integrity. 

The Religious and Catholic Action contains much more than its 
title indicates. Part I deals with the place of religious, of whatever 
order, in this apostolate; and the authors, following papal documents, 
point out what the Holy See and the Movement expect of them 
whether they be contemplative or active. 


Part II gathers up conveniently the strongest and most applicable 
papal and episcopal documents on the subject of Catholic Action. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Here enthusiasts for the “participation of the laity in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy” may find inspiration and, if they need it, ammunition 
for the defense of their cause. Those who know little about C.A. and 
who do less for its cause will be brought up sharply to a realization 
of the incompleteness of their lives. 

Part III will answer many of your questions about technique — 
what to do and how to do it. It is a valuable complement to the 
authors’ excellent Cell-Technique of Catholic Action. 

The Mystical Body in Action, since it is “A Workbook of Parish 
Catholic Action,” is exactly what many pastors have been waiting 
for. Books and pamphlets are available (particularly at the Fides Pub- 
lishers, 110 E. LaSalle St., South Bend, Ind.) on the specialized apos- 
tolates of the Young Christian Workers, Young Christian Students, 
and Young Christian Farmers. Here is a book for the men and women 
of the parish, amy parish. 

Father Meyer begins with fundamentals: how to start a group, how 
to conduct the meetings, what part the priest should play. Then fol- 
lows a plan of inquiries (according to the technique of See, Judge, 
Act) for the entire year on problems in the parish. The series of Gospel 
inquiries (provocative questions in the back of the book) will surely 
cause the group members to know the historical Christ as they never 
knew Him before; while the study of the Mystical Body (following 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XII, though simplified and “translated”’) 
will instruct them in their relationship to Christ-in-the-world-today 
and the urgency of bringing His cause to triumph. The spiritual 
formation of the members cannot but result from these studies, espe- 
cially if they follow up with the actions and decisions indicated for 
each week. 

The theme of the liturgy and the intimate relationship between it 
and Catholic Action runs through both books. Both books are timely, 
to put it mildly. Recognizing that specialized Catholic Action must 
grow organically, naturally, and therefore slowly, it must be confessed 
that the growth of the movement in this country is not up to that 
of Europe. Perhaps one of the causes of the delay has been the dearth 
of material on how to begin and what to do. That excuse can no longer 


be cited now that we have these two books. 
BE A.i. 


THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS. By Justine Ward. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

New York, N. Y. 1947. Pp. xv-309. Cloth, $3.50. 

Thomas Edward Shields, priest, scientist and foremost Catholic educator 
of the first quarter of the present century, was regarded, paradoxically, as 
a hopeless dullard during the two periods he attended an elementary 
school at Mendota, near St. Paul, Minn. Tom Shields survived the mis- 
understanding, pity, and ridicule which would have ruined the life of an 
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ordinary boy. He became an outstanding student in the seminary, dis. 
tinguished himself as a person of exceptional talent at Johns Hopkins, and, 
having been elected to the faculty of the Catholic University of America, 
did prodigious work in the field of Catholic education. 

In particular, he applied himself with tireless energy both to the im. 
provement of the content of the curriculum and the improvement of 
teaching methods. He detested stereotyped, humdrum ways of marking 
time in the classroom (school-keeping) and strove with energy and zeal 
that truth, natural and supernatural, be taught in a living and vital man- 
ner. He answered those who accused him of careless trafficking with the 
truths of religion by pointing to the methods employed by the Master. 
The accumulated, deadening and frequently meaningless formalism of 
centuries had to be broken down. Teaching, especially the teaching of 
religion, was to be regarded again as creative and formative activity. In 
this connection, for example, Fr. Shields stressed music as an essential 
means for character formation, because, in his words, “The real founda- 
tions of character are not to be found in the intellect but in the emotions 
and will properly enlightened through the intellect.” As early as 1908, 
also, he recognized the vast potentialities of the Church’s liturgy, and 
emphasized the point that the liturgical revival had to begin in the 
hearts and minds of children. 

Mrs. Ward writes with spirit and sympathy. The result is an excellent 
study of Fr. Shields, the man of vision, the apostle of Catholic schools, 
the dauntless pioneer. Here it should be noted that the late Msgr. George 
Johnson, the foremost student and disciple of Fr. Shields, gave a fitting 
characterization of the achievement of his great teacher in these terms: 
““He was a hundred years ahead of his time. That is why we are having 
so much trouble in keeping up with him.” Fortunately and providentially 
Msgr. Johnson gave much of his time and great talents to the propaga- 
tion of the work begun by Fr. Shields. Hence Msgr. Johnson’s Better Men 
for Better Times, and the volume Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living (cf. O.F., Dec. 1, 1946) by the late Sister Mary Joan, O.P., 
Sister M. Nona, O.P., and others, in collaboration with Msgr. Johnson. 
Through the classroom, workshops and other means the unfinished work 
of Fr. Shields is now being undertaken with renewed earnestness under 
the auspices of the Catholic University as one of the most significant 
developments in the Catholic schools of America. Best of all, Fr. Shields’ 
understanding of the formative role of the liturgy in Catholic education 
and growth is progressively finding a living echo. 

A. A. G. 


THE MESSIAS. By Rev. Josef Pickl. Translated by Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1946. Pp. x-333. Cloth, $4.00. 


This book is a somewhat abridged translation of a work that originally 
appeared in Germany in 1935. It is not just another life of our Lord; nor 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


is it a devotional or apologetic tract. Following some important lines of 
the life and times of Christ, the author seeks to illuminate the historical 
background of the Messianic ideas and teaching of our Lord and His 
contemporaries. He shows “how Jesus was most intimately identified with 
the history of His people; what His attitude was toward their political 
ideas and movements; how He was reflected in the minds of both His 
friends and His enemies” (preface). Pickl reconstructs this historical 
environment in which Jesus lived with the aid of Flavius Josephus’ ac- 
count of the repeated Jewish attempts at revolt from the year 6 onward 
culminating in the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus in the year 70. 


The main discovery of the book is that the so-called lestai (robbers) 
in the Gospel and in the works of Josephus were in no sense common 
robbers, but armed insurgents and members of an organized League for 
Freedom, who, misled by their false earthly and political Messianic hopes, 
banded together to fight the invader. The Romans denied them the right 
of bellum justum; hence when captured they were punished by the rebel 
cross, as befits a slave. 

In the mind of the author the Messianic freedom movement of the 
lestai forms the main historical background of the arrest and trials of 
Jesus before the Sanhedrin and Pilate. To bring about the condemnation of 
Christ by the Roman governor the Pharisees realized that they would 
have to convince the Romans that Jesus was connected with the political 
rebels, and not merely a religious leader of the Jews with no political 
aspirations, since the Romans did not interfere in religious matters so long 
as there was no danger to the state. Throughout the trials the fact that 
Jesus is connected with the rebellious insurgents is insisted upon. Christ 
cleared Himself of these charges to the avowed satisfaction of Pilate, but 
His enemies finally extorted the death sentence from the weak Roman 
governor with their hypocritical, “If thou release this man, thou art no 
friend of Caesar; for everyone who makes himself Messias-King sets him- 
self against Caesar!” This decided the issue. Jesus is condemned to die on 
the rebel cross of the Romans between two /estai. 

Such are the bald outlines of Pickl’s main theme. The book contains 
many more details concerning the passion, death and burial of our Lord 
which will interest the reader. Some of the best pages are dedicated to a 
study of Christ’s pedagogical method employed in training His apostles, 
and to the latter’s gradual spiritual development and the slow ripening of 
their faith in the divine Messias until the final clarification and spirituali- 
zation of the Messianic hopes after the Resurrection. 

The Messias is an original attempt to give a unified and composite 
picture of the life and times of Christ set in its environment. The reader 
will find much that is new and important for a fuller and deeper under- 
standing of the Gospel in its historical setting. The author gives a vivid 
picture of the political unrest and conflicting Messianic hopes during the 
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lifetime of Christ. New light is shed on scriptural passages and new 
insights given. 

But it is not a perfect book. In the development of his theme the author 
has not avoided exaggerations. He attempts to solve too many problems 
with his method, often in complete disregard of traditional exegesis. Too 
much is read into some texts, or they are strained with insufficient grounds 
to fit a preconceived theory. Thus, to give but one example, Pickl’s 
account of the conduct of the holy women at the tomb and his strange 
interpretation of John 20:17 (p. 312) are based on the gratuitous assump- 
tion that the superstitious belief of the Macedonians — that the disem- 
bodied soul remains for three days in the vicinity of the body — was 
shared by the friends of Jesus. This same belief is given as the reason 
why Christ promised that on the third day He would rise again. The 
professional exegete will have to sift the evidence carefully and reduce 
the author’s findings and conclusions to their proper proportion. 


M. J. M. 


RETREAT FOR PRIESTS. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, New 
York, N. Y. 1946. Pp. 186. Cloth, $2.00. 
Monsignor Knox has given us another worthwhile work. It is a splendid 
book for priests and one that will prove profitable reading for the educated 
lay-leader also. 


The title indicates the purpose of the work. Msgr. Knox, in every one 
of his eighteen chapters, begins with an Old Testament incident and out 
of it draws practical applications for the twentieth century priest. 

There are times when he rises to high heights (e. g. his first chapter, 
on creation and ordination). At other times, for long pages, Msgr. Knox 
“nods” a bit. That is perhaps to be expected. One can so easily become a 
bit “far-fetched” in searching for Old Testament material which will 
supply a lesson for the modern, active priest. In the large, his chapters are 
eminently fine. He writes both elegantly and practically on subjects like 
“Worldliness,” “The Value of Gentleness,” “Our Lady,” “A Meditation 
for Religious.” 

In his chapter on worldliness he presents some striking and fascinating 
material, but this reviewer would hesitate long before agreeing to some of 
the descriptive terms which Msgr. Knox applies to the paschal hymn, the 
Exultet. He calls it an “outlandish hymn”; he refers to “this almost 
barbaric strangeness of music and of language” (p. 62). 


The style of the work is plain and direct. There is much learning 
evident for the scholar, but that learning is not a distraction for the 
casual reader. This reviewer has recommended the possession of the book 
with enthusiasm at a priests’ retreat. It deserves study and reflection; it 
will then accomplish the purpose which its author set for himself. 


W.H. S. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


BULLETIN OF THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 
CHRIST’S SACRIFICE AND OURS IN PORTLAND 


467) LEASANT coolness in the heat’’ was the devout response to 

the joyous ‘““By Him and with Him and in Him”’ of Port- 
land’s salute to visitors at its National Liturgical Week from Aug- 
ust 18 to 21. Participants from all parts of the United States, who 
had left behind them long weeks of burning summer, welcomed 
the opportunity to test the blend of natural and supernatural 
which the hosts supplied so abundantly. 

There was, on the one hand, in addition to the climate, the 
beauty and convenience of all the physical appurtenances for the 
meeting. On the other hand, however, there was a most inspiring 
observance of the theme of the conference, ‘‘Christ’s Sacrifice and 
Ours.”’ Such a degree of peace and joy in the realization of the 
Mass was achieved that an obvious sponsorial reaction must be a 
fear that such insight can hardly be attained in future conferences 
in less salubrious parts of the earth. In any case all later host 
cities will be well advised to discover which liturgical weather 
prayers Portland uses and as good a recipe for unobtrusive hos- 
pitality. 

The highest praise that can be conferred on the scholarly papers 
which developed the theme of the Week is that all seem subsidiary 
to the celebration of the Masses of Saints John Eudes, Bernard, 
and Jane Frances. Preceded and followed as they were by the 
chanting of appropriate Hours of the Divine Office, these counsels 
by leaders in the apostolate serv.d primarily as a proper extension 
of participation in the Mass of the day. A word of commendation 
is Owing to the program committee for the carefully planned se- 
quence of subjects and for the thoughtful selection of speakers for 
the varied and interesting arrangement. Nor is it a matter of small 
moment that so many busy scholars were willing to synthesize 
their knowledge in special fields in a fashion to put it within the 
grasp of all. Obviously, the charity of Christ superseded mere 
human display as a motivating force. Individualism disappeared 
before the Mass Demonstration, and such topics as, With One 
Another at Mass, and We Are Active at Mass. In discussions like, 
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With Christ at Mass, and Mass, the Great Teacher, true propotr- 
tion and historical perspective were maintained. 


It was only on return to ordinary climate and the peppering 
of such questions as ‘“Who were the celebrities?’’ and ‘‘How old 
is Monsignor Hillenbrand?” and ‘‘What is Father Reinhold like?” 
that a real appreciation came for the manner in which the Mass 
had completely interpenetrated the program, had at once levelled 
and elevated those who were privileged to grow into the spirit to- 
gether, until they were truly one of another. The devoted pace- 
makers in the liturgical movement in this country, those ‘‘Con- 
fessors of Christ from shore to shore,’’ are well known to interest- 
ed Catholics through the pages of ORATE FRATRES and other 
periodicals and books. On both sides of the microphone there was 
a feeling of being among friends. It could veritably be said of 
both speakers and listeners in Portland that “they loved each 
other even before they had met.’’ Doubtless it was that note which 
diffused a happy community of interest on a joyful basis instead 
of the usual tense convention atmosphere. 


Whether the place or its reverent decoration contributed most 
to the integrity of the theme is debatable. Surely the Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Hall, with its extensive hardwood interiors finished in 
green, became a decorous theater for the greatest of all dramas. 
Chaste symbols in pastels adorned the auditorium panels and 
matching wood stalls before the altar allowed the schola to be 
truly a part of the congregation. The altar stood free at the front 
of the stage, flanked by ambos for the Epistle and Gospel in the 
solemn and pontifical Masses. Many experienced for the first time 
participation at a Mass in which the priest faced the people. The 
Archbishop’s throne, behind the altar, formed a suitable back- 
ground, framed as it was in sweeping gray drapery. So intrinsic a 
part of the observance was this setting that the liturgical grape- 
vine reports Father Laukemper as wishing the altar had been left 
in place for all the exercises instead of being required to vanish 
silently before two lecterns and a green curtain after Mass. 


The same fitting atmosphere pervaded the beautiful auditorium 
for the public performance of the holy Sacrifice and for all the 
other exercises of the day and evening. The homilies at the Masses 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


exhibited the same understanding of liturgical principles as the 
more formal expositions in the program, but they clung with 
loving fidelity to the real purpose of the homily in seeking light 
and warmth from the day’s liturgy. The fact that three dis- 
tinguished Bishops had lent themselves so earnestly to the develop- 
ment of the purposes of the conference gave scope and authority to 
their challenging discourses, which served as a keynote of sincer- 
ity each day. There was, for example, no bandying about of talk 
about “‘liturgical’’ music, ‘‘liturgical’’ art, and ‘‘liturgical’’ this 
and that. The identity of phases was lost in the integrated expres- 
sion of a living liturgy, though, to be sure, it was Barry Byrne 
(usually identified as a ‘‘liturgical’’ artist) who elicited the word. 


The calm spirit of Father Austin Johnson, the Portland dioce- 
san director of music, in unifying the chanting of the Propers by 
the schola with ‘““The People’s Part in the Sung Mass’’ for the 
feasts of St. Bernard and St. Jane Frances was largely responsible 
for a finished demonstration, but the implications of his plan are 
more farreaching than a mere description would imply. The easily 
available printed cards with the parts of the Common chosen from 
several Masses place his fine method at everyone’s disposal. Those 
present will often recall the manner in which appropriate psalm 
verses were interspersed in the Proper parts of the Mass for the now 
seldom used introit, offertory, and Communion processions. The 
Epistle procession was memorable also for it is even more rare 
nowadays. The recessional was the Lauds hymn for the feast in 
English, sung congregationally. 

It is encouraging to recall! the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
large lay and religious congregation in singing praises in true 
accord with the Great Sacrifice. The frustrated questions often 
heard about the how reached no expression — we were all doing 
liturgical singing and realizing its potency in worship. Father 
Johnson further clarified the music of the liturgy by generously 
presenting three hours of recordings and commentary in the Port- 
land Public Library. 

Art was as well exemplified as a handmaiden of the liturgy as 
music. Father Reinhold gave an illustrated lecture in the Portland 
Art Museum. Mr. Barry Byrne. talked on The Scene of Sacrifice 
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and answered questions in a recess session. Miss Joan Morris of 7 
the Company of St. Paul, who had stopped for the Liturgical ~ 
Week on her flight from London to Buenos Aires, charmed every- 
one by her entertaining comments and her very evident artistic and | 
liturgical sense. She spoke at Marylhurst College on the work of her 
religious community and on her own efforts in the field of sacred 
art. 

Neighborly contacts with such delightful campaigners as Mrs, 
Perkins of Boston, with high school girls, seminarians, Negro 
specialists in Christian living, cast a doubt over Father Carroll's 
bantering insistence that all would be in the Proceedings. 

Doubtless the high point in extra-curricular activity for any- 
one who was fortunate enough to arrange it, was a visit to Mount 
Angel, the Benedictine monastery nearest to Portland. It was my 7 
privilege to participate in the conventual Mass there through the ~ 
courtesy of a Portland laywoman with keen liturgical perception, 7 
Mrs. W. W. Payne. The beauty of the mountain in the early 
morning intermingled with sacred chant and sacramental glory 
left a lasting impression borne out by monastic courtesy and hos- 
pitality. The last thought of the Portland Week was Father Rein- 
hold’s gentle comments on his farmer congregation as he discussed 7 
the possibility of monastic retreats for his parishioners with Father 
Abbot. The liturgy is ‘‘practical,’’ after all! 

Religious women outnumbered other groups at the exercises. I 
may be prejudiced, but I thought they were better served than any 
other group, possibly by not being singled out for special consider- 
ation. Or was it accident that the most glowing compliments paid 


by chairmen went to teaching Sisters; that Mother Jerome received 7 


such unanimous acceptance in her beautiful paper, ‘““We Eat To- 
gether,”’ that the revered Monsignor Hellriegel was selected as chair- 
man of the Sisters’ special session? Accident or felix culpa, I am 
sure the large number of Sisters from all over the country felt 
they had been invited into a new and better place in the Mystical 
Body. 
SISTER HELEN ANGELA, C.S.J. 
Academy of the Holy Angels 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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